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NOTES. 

On the Development of Diphthongs in Modern English 
from OE. I and ■&. 

In a paper on 'The z'-Sound in English' (Am. J. Phil., vol. VI, 
p. 13), Dr. Balg says : "Concerning the nature of the diphthong- 
ization of i into ai, it must be remembered that the first element 
of the diphthong does, or originally did, not have the sound of a 
(= a in far or man), but that of close e (= a in name), which 
afterwards became open e (= a in man, or nearly so), and is 
now often heard as a in far." 

I think, however, that it will be agreed that the first element of 
the Modern English diphthong, as heard in America, lies between 
the a in far and the a in man, and corresponds to Sweet's low- 
mixed -wide vowel; that is, American 1 is about equivalent to 
Mod. Ger. ei. 

Just what the English pronunciation of this diphthong may be, 
it is not as easy to ascertain as one might think. In his word-lists 
Sweet writes by (3ai), while (wha.il), wife (waif), etc. It is, 
however, expressly stated (vid. Preface, p. 10) that this 'broad 
Romic' a (= a in father) is no more than an approximation of 
the first element of the diphthong. What the author really 
means is his mid-mixed-wide vowel, for, as we see from his table 
on p. 3, he gives under that letter initial e in eye = er in better, 
and on p. 230 he says : " It is therefore probable that Salesbury's 
identification of English i with Welsh ei really points to the 
present English diphthong, mid-mixed-wide + high-front-wide"; 
i. e. er (in better) +i (in bit) — a result which, I think, will be 
news to most of us, even to those who suppose that they are 
acquainted with the English pronunciation of this diphthong. 

I believe that some light is thrown upon the development of 
the diphthongized 2 in Mod. E., and also, incidentally, upon the 
action of phonetic laws in general, by the pronunciation of this 
diphthong which is still preserved in Virginia. Before a voice- 
less consonant — as, for example, in ice, life, like, smite, ripe, etc. — 
the Virginians pronounce the diphthongized i almost precisely 
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as Sweet represents his own pronunciation, i. e. the i — er (in 
better) + i (in Fr. si — not i in bit). This diphthong, as I pro- 
nounce it and hear it pronounced, is short, or rather half-long. 
Before a voiced consonant 1 and when final — for example, in while, 
spire, lithe, wise, hind, drive, by, why, etc. — the diphthong receives 
the usual American pronunciation mentioned above. Here we 
see the language-laws in operation : before voiced consonants and 
when final we have a full development of the diphthong, while 
before voiceless consonants it lags behind upon an older plane. 

That this Virginian pronunciation of i is no new development, 
as Prof. Garnett seems to think ("The common narrowing and 
shortening of the diphthongal sounds," etc., Am. J. Phil., vol. II, 
p. 489), but rather a relic of the English pronunciation of the 
17th century, is proved (1) by the character of that people, who 
are noted for their stubborn conservatism and their hatred of new 
things, and (2) by the citations in Sweet's Hist. Eng. Sds. from 
phonetic authorities of the 16th and 17th centuries. Thus, Wallis 
and Cooper, who write in 1663 and 1685 respectively, give, or 
attempt to give, exactly this Virginian pronunciation of the diph- 
thong (§§811, 812, 813). This was the period in which the colony 
was receiving a large influx of English settlers, and the pronun- 
ciation of this period has been preserved — not only in this 
respect, but in many others — down to the present day. 

Thus the development of a diphthong from OE. i was as 
follows : OE. i>ei (= Romic ei) >et (= er in better + i in Fr. si) 
> American ei (= Romic at, Ger. ei) > Irish oi (as in hike [?]). 
As illustrating the tendency to pass from ei to ri in Mod. E., note 
the cockney pronunciation naim for n€\m (name) — I have even 
heard riaim. 

So much, then, for the manner in which the diphthong devel- 
oped : let us now inquire into the cause. Sweet says (§820) : 
"As soon as i in wine had become a distinct diphthong, the close 
ee of ween was moved up into its place, giving (wiin) a pronun- 
ciation which has lasted almost up to the present day." Upon 
examination of his phonetic authorities, however, we find (§818) 
that Palsgrave, who wrote in 1530, pronounces we, me, etc., as in 
living English, while the same author is quoted (§814) in order 
to prove that the old i had been preserved unchanged, at least in 
his dialect. This would go to show that the close e of ween had 

1 By voiceless, voiced, I mean stimmlos, stimmhaft. Under the latter, 
include the sonorous consonants (Sievers' Phonetik, S. 50 ff.). 
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moved up into the place of the i of wine before the latter had 
become a diphthong. It seems probable, therefore, that £ having 
usurped, or encroached upon, the territory of the old i, it was 
found necessary to attempt to pronounce old l more distinctly, 
in order to prevent a confusion of the two sounds. This was 
done by means of an increased volume and force of expiration 
stream, the result being that the opening was made too wide and 
the tongue lowered too much. 

The American pronunciation of diphthongized u is low-mixed- 
wide + high-back-narrow-round, i. e. about the Mod. Ger. au. 
Sweet gives the English sound as low-mixed-wide + low-mixed- 
narrow-round. The present Virginian pronunciation of this 
diphthong is just that given by Cooper, who wrote in 1685, viz. 
"u gutturalem ante u Germanicum" (Hist. Eng. Sds., §886), or 
in Romic notation au. I believe that the older pronunciation was 
er (in better) +u (as in Fr. sou), but that the two elements of the 
diphthong were later assimilated, the first element moving towards 
the second. 

It is to be noted that the diphthong always has the above sound, 
u (in Eng. but) +u (as in Fr. sou), in the Virginian dialect, except 
where it is followed by nd (« + cons.) and n, as pound, bound 
{sound, wound, found, ground, Jount, mount 1 '), and town, down, 
brown, where it takes on the American sound, about Ger. au. 
The development in these cases may have been hastened by the 
powerful lengthening effect of a following nd (cf. Skeat, Prin. Eng. 
Etym., §378) (or n + consonant), and also of syllable-closing n (?) 
(cf. above, i before a voiced consonant). Another exception 
occurs in now, which I do not attempt to explain. Why should 
it have been differentiated from how, cow, thou, brow? 

That the u was diphthongized after the development of the 6 
into 00 — which, we may remark in passing, is not heard as a 
diphthong in this country — will be seen upon a careful examina- 
tion of the phonetic authorities quoted by Sweet in his Hist. Eng. 
Sds. (§§832, 833, 834, 827). The same result as in the case off 
followed. The territory of the u being encroached upon, an 
attempt was made to make the sound more distinct, and an 
obscure sound was unconsciously uttered before it. 

John Morris. 

1 In the first four of these words the u was short in OE. As to fount, 
mount, Skeat suggests ME. funt {fAntl), etc. (Prin. Eng. Etym., p. 405). 



